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ABSTRACT 

Leadership in the acadenic conmunity arises from the 
necessities of the structure of governance vithin a college or 
university. It is obvious that the structure of governance cones 
firstf and the leadership role follows fron it. Governance is both a 
structure and a process. It is a structure that 
groups and power relationships. It is a process 
decisions about purpose and form of governance^ 
explicit. Leadership is also a structure that establishes roles or 
influences the behavior of other persons in a social unit. It is a 
process of encouraging^ persuading^ and even of directing ethers to 
make decisions and to perforn in accordance with decisions. The only 
two models for governance and leadership in higher education today 
are the institutional governance model and the community governance 
model. Interest in the commamity governance model is waning at the 
moment. Yet the institutional governance model will be different in 
the future from what it has been in the past. It will gradually be 
replaced by one in which institutional leadership perforce will exert 
ever more influence on academic affairs. Necessarily^ this new kind 
of institutional leadership will require much more extensive 
information sharing^ more lengthy consultation^ and more careful 
sharing of authority than in the past. (Author/PG) 
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. , . a news/notes digest for institutions of higher education 

EDITOR: WINIFRED THOMPSON 



Throughout this year, the Management Forum has dealt with problems of governance in colleges and uni- I 

versities, and particularly with the role of the president in governance. In making available John Millett*s \ 

address to the Denver and San Francisco presidential seminars given by the Management Division, we | 

hope to provide an overview of the issues in that debate. | 
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In Ihcir sludy vA prcsideniial leadership tor Ihe Carnegie 
Commission ol Higher liduealion, Cohen and March pre- 
sent eight "metaphors leadership."' ! hese metaphors arc 
labeled the competitive market metaphor, the ad- 
ministratue metaphor, the collective bargaining metaphor, 
the democratic metaphor, the consensus metaphor, the 
anarch> metaphor, the independent judiciary metaphor, 
and the plebiscitary autocracy metaphor. I hese metaphors 
\. presumably describe varying styles of leadership the 
^ duthors observed among the presidents whom they studied. 
^ \o doubt there are diftering styles of leadership even as 
o there are quite dillerent personalities among the individuals 
- ^ who serve as college and university presidents. 

I am disposed to argue, however, that leadership in the 
academic community arises trom the necessities ol the 
structure ot go\ei nance within a college or university. It 
^ >eeinsobNious to me that the structure t)t go\ernance comes 
lirst. and that the leadership role follows Ironi it. Descrip- 
tions ot presidential leadership are not Iree-standing. 
Rather, they are imbedded in the whole edilice ol goser- 
nance itsell. 



Perhaps a tew words ot definition are in order here. 
(Jovernance is both a structure and a process, h is a struc- 
ture legitimatizing power groups and power relationships. 
It is a process tor making basic decisions about purpose, 
procedure and performance. F.very social unit has some 
iorm ol governance, implicit or explicit. I eadership is also 
a matter ol structure and ol process. It is a structure which 
establishes roles ol intluence upon the heha\ior ol other 
persons in a social unit. It is a process ol ei^couraging. per- 
suading, and even ol directing others to make decisions and 
to perlorm in accordance with decisions. 

It seems to me that at the present time we have in higher 
education only two models for governance and leadership 
in higher education. For lack of better designations. I shall 
label one of these the institutional governance model and 
the other the community governance model. As I read 
Cohen and March, I believe the authors are presenting es- 
sentially the institutional governMn. model Indeed, their 
phrase "organized anarchy" secni> lo me to leler to the in- 
stitutional governance model; I wish they had used such a 
term rather than the one they did employ. 
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III »i lililc h\wk I ha! 1 uroic in |y"'4 I Iricd Id present the 
maioi desirable ehaiaeierislies o\ a eomnuinily j:i)\ernanee 
model. M\ ellorl has bcenwideU inlerpieled as ad\oeaev 
ol ihis pariieular nu)del. I hi> was uoi ihe inieniion. M\ oh- 
ieelive was \o suizgesi nvMns Un making ihe ei)mnuinil\ 
,i!iuernanee nuHlel nioiv elleeii\e. // and when a ei^llejie or 
universilN deeided \o undcrlake this parlieulai lorm ol 
yovei nance. 

la this paper I wish to contrast whai I belie\e to be the 
important chaiacterisUcs ol these two models ol yo\er- 
naMvC anil leadership: the institutional yi>\ernance model 
and the ci>mmunii\ uoNcrnance model. I think these are the 
two basic choices ciirrentl\ available lor colleges and iini- 
\eisiiies I or reasons I shall present later. I think interest in 
Ihe coninumiiN i!o\ernance model is wanini: at the moment. 
I he institutional j!o\ernance model then beci>mes the alter- 
native. Net I suspect the institutional yo\ernance m%)dcl w\ll 
be dillcient m the luture Irom what it has been in the past. 

- . * . (; Mr ;r: 

In his landmark study ol 1%(), John .1. Corson described 
what he lound to be a "dual structure" i>t yovernanee in the 
colleties and universities he visited.* There was one struc- 
ture lor decision-inakiny about the administrative or in- 
stitutional allairs ol a collciie or university, and there was 
another structure lor the academic or instructional allairs. 
C orson identilied the board ol trustees, the president, and 
the adMiimstralive stall as the structure preoccupied with 
instilutioniil allairs. And he identilied the laculty. espeeiallv 
the lacullv t>ri:ani/ed in departments, as the uovernance 
Niruclure preoccupied with instructional and research ob- 
jectives, instructional and research procedures, lacullv 
selection and promotion, student academic perli>rmance, 
and the lullillment ol decree requirements. 

Not lonu alter C'orson\ volume appeared, Harold Dodds 
as ['resident emeritus ol Princeton Tniversitv presented his 
own aiialvsis ol ihc dilemma ol ihe college president: the 
lMi»icc between educator and caretaker/* I )odds aruued elo- 
^jii.'illv tor a ciMicept ol prcsuiential leadership which 
v\o;i!»| cmphasi/c educational leadership Rut his sense ol 
rcaiis ii pri>pel!ed Dodds to acknowledge that in his own 
'U;.'sulentKil role and m the role he observed played by 
inanv oihcr presiiienis the problems i)l bcinii a caretaker 
appeared to dominate presidential perlormance. 

Perliaps Dodds' word "caretaker** is intended to arouse 
reurel or to encouraue a dillerent pattern ol behavior I 
prcler to speak ol institutional allairs and ol in- 
Miliilional Icailcrship. And I believe that there are two 
priniarv c\planalii>ns whv the twentieth ccnturv college and 
umvcisiiv president, particularlv in the vears since 1^20. 
lias been cnnlcnl or has been ciMiipclled to restrict liis or her 
role to i>ne i>l insiiiuiional leadership. One ol these reasons 
is the great expansiuM and specialization ol know leilge that 
has oecurred in this , ^niurv 1 he other reason has been the 
pcrplcxinu demands o| institutional survival lor our 
ct»llc.L'cs arul univcrsiiies as organi/ed enterprises. 

I here is I it tie necil io belabor the inatter ol the expansion 
ol knowledge or ol the specialization ol scholarship that 



has been taking place dtuing this eenttirv. and espv'cially 
since the end ol World War I. I ach oi the recognized 
acailemic disciplines has gone its own way in the pursuit of 
knowledge, developing its ow n technuiues ol inquiry and its 
own esoteric vocabulary. I'ven m the humanities the trend 
toward specialization oi knowledge has been lully evident 
in the study oi literature, in the rev iew ol history, and in the 
speculations ol philosophy. Indeed, some imitation of the 
methods ol the biological and physical sciences has 
appeared in the humanities, and unlortunately the social 
and behavioral sciences have linked their endeavors in- 
creasinglv with those oi the natural sciences and have large- 
Iv lost their moorings in the humanities. 

I here are still among us those who yearn for the 
Kenaissance man, and occasiv>nally there is an individual or 
two who does endeavor to be at home in several disciplines 
rather than in one. But the ellort to be learned rather than 
knowledgeable draws more sneers than cheers in the 
academic comnuinitv, and an eclectic interest in man and 
his world is a pastime for the retired and the frustrated jouF« 
nalists among us, rather than the pursuit of a serious 
scholar. Ihe academic community shares a common en- 
vironment, a particular college or universitv. but it shares 
little else. 

And as the disciplines have intensified their specialization 
and depth of knowledge, so have the professions. Look for 
a moment only at law, engineering, and medicine, although 
the same kinds of development are clearly evident in many 
other professions such as architecture, the performing arts, 
the agricultural sciences, nursing, social work, education, 
business management, dentistry, veterinary medicine yes, 
even theologv. Ihe professions at the beginning of this cen- 
tury were largely an art lorm in which skill based upon per- 
sonal experience was parllv acquired through a formal 
process ol learning together, in groups called schools. Then 
increasinglv the professions became grounded in the dis- 
ciplines, in the practical application of the knowledge being 
accumulated by scholars. The study ol law found inspira- 
tion Irom the social sciences; the study of engineering drew 
ever more heavily upon the physieal sciences; and the prac- 
tice ol medicine became dependent upon the biological 
sciences. More recently, in the past twenty vears especially, 
prolessional study has tended to identity itself ever more 
closelv with the relevant disciplines, faculty members 
becoming scholars in their own right and students learning 
more about the methods of knowledge than about the uses 
ol knowledge. As a consequence, we liear a great deal today 
about lawyers uncomfortable in the court room, engineers 
uninterested in production lines, and doctors unconcerned 
about the delivery of patient care. 

f-or at least sixty years, and especially m the past thirty 
vears, higher education in our country has indulged itself in 
an orgv ol scholarsiiip. I fear that we in higher education 
have become more enamoured of knowlcilge lor its own 
sake than dedicated to the constructive use ol knowledge 
lof the well-being ot others. Rut my interest here is the im- 
pact ol these events upon individual colleges and univer- 
sities as structures of governance. And the impact I think is 
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clear (iiucinancc Iun been liagnieiueil. e\cn as has been 
Nchnlaiship. And the leadership dI a single person as presi- 
dent, even ol a group ol persons as an adniinisiralive team, 
has been rcsUicled to manajx'able inslilutiorial uMairs. 

I lie iMher toree in the lile ot our colleges and unuersiiies 
throughout this ceniur> grealU inlluencing insliiutional 
leadership has been the struggle Tor sur\i\al I'ntil the ad- 
vent ol World War II lacultv nienibers were largeK content 
to accept and pursue the prolession ol scholarship as one ol 
genteel po\ert> Colleges and universities tended to be 
relati\el\ small in si/e, and were required to li\e upon the 
basis ol the nuinilicence ol a lew \er> wealthy 
philanthropists oi upon the pinch-perHU crumbs provided 
b> .tatc legislators The disaster ol the 1^2^ depression 
made lacuhx ?nembcrs gratelul lor securit> and less resent- 

Since 1^40 the lile i>l colleges and universities has been 
one ot bust and boom: the loss ol male students to the 
demands ()t war and the sudden i>\erwhelming numbers ol 
returning \eterans: the needs ol war-lime research and then 
ci>ntractHMi: the demands i)l technological and scientilic ad- 
vancement alter 195" and the curtailment ol this interest in 
I9f»s and therealter. the tidal wave ol students in the earl> 
I^NTs and the loss o\ students in the earl> I9"'(rs. the 
generi>sit\ ol gi)\ernments and the loss dI interest b\ 
giuernments: rising expectations o\ society and contract- 
ing e\pectatii)ns; student discontent and even disruptii>n 
and student withdrawal: the clamor lor ailmission b\ the 
disadvantaged and b\ minorities and the disillush^nmcnt ()l 
*ucept*nKe. the demands ol empli>\ers lor mi)re educated 
talent iind the sudden emergence o\ labor market surpluses 
«M college graduates: and throughout all the periled the 
liivages i»l now Mrulent. (Occasionally quiescent, inllation 
Ir IS a nnracle ol determinalii>n and i>l li)rtitude that our 
ciilkges .;nd universities have survived all ol these 
vicissitudes And »riev have survived itt large part because ol 
dcilic*itcd. well-meaning, and hard-working adr. inistrati^rs 
In an ever changing social environment presidents have 
been hard presseil \o keep their colleges and universities 
lunctioning as enterprises, as discrete organi/atMmal en- 
tities With buildings \o be built, budgets \o be balanced, 
laculties to be maintained, students to be recruited and 
cared low alumni lo be reassured, the general public to be 
placated 

I here is little wonder that presidents became caretakers 
m the verv best sense ol that word. I here was a great deal ol 
caretakmg to be di>ne and no one else to do it Institutional 
leadership was essential and presidents responded, I think 
nobK 4ind tullv. to the need II i>ur colleges and universities 
survive ti)da> as ihev do. it is because ol the quality ol their 
institutional leadership. 

Ihe dual structure ol governance based upon a dilleren- 
nation ol academic allairs and institutit^nal allairs was a 
necess.irv and ellective response to the circumstances and 
conditions Ml higher education in this century m the I nited 
Slates. 



I think it mav be tairlv said that the dual organization 
model lor the governance slrueture ol higher education 
proved itsell inadequate to the eircunistanees ol the 1960%. 
I wo major changes took place in American higher eduea^ 
tii)n in that stormv decade. One was a remarkable increase 
m higher education enrollments Irorii .V6 million students 
in 1960 to 8.6 niillion stiulents in 1970. I he other was the 
student revolution, a revolution occasioned noi so much by 
mere numbers as bv a substanliai cultural shilt in aititud<.\s 
and behavior. 

IhiMi* IS l^r^ ucvt\ here to analv/e. oi to fvaluati*. these 
changes, l et us accept them simply as laets subieet to a 
variety of interpretations as to causal forces. What is rele- 
vant here again is the impact ol these changes upon the 
governance structures ol colleges and universities. The im- 
pact was considerable. Suddenlv, colleges and universities 
began to experiment with new tornis ol giuernance 

Without attempting to Ciinsider the generalization m 
iinv thing like the detail it deserves, let me simply repeat that 
the dual organization structure ol the 1940% and I950's 
suddenly revealed ' Ual Haws m the I960's when colleges 
and universities enterc\l upon their limes ol trouble The 
ilual org.mization structure recognized two kinds ol ac- 
tlP tivities within a college or university and distributed the 
^ autlnuitv to deal with these activities io two organizational 
entities On the one hand, there was the domain ol 
academic allairs and these were fhe province ol the laeulK. 
On the iwher hand there was the domain ol administrative 
ill lairs, and these were the province ol the president and 
board ol trustees, along with a stall ol administrative 
associates Ihe linkage was pri?Mdcd ostensibly in tie per- 
son ol the president, who was simultaneously presiding oi- 
licer 1)1 the laculty. administrative chiel ol supporting 
operations, and prolessional adviser to the board ol 
trustess. 

I he deliciencv in this arrangement was revealed glaring- 
Iv and lullv when colleges and universities suddenly were 
conlronted with student dissatislaction and student disrup- 
tion. Whose task was it to meet stuclen* demands 
administration or the faculty? Was campus disorder an ad- 
ministrative allair or a faculty affair' .And when the presi- 
dent took action to meet circumstances ol campus dis- 
order, he or she almost at once encountered faculty 
criticisrn and even faculty counter-action Students who 
had no legitimate power in a governance structure divided 
between academic tillairsand administrative allairs insisted 
upiHi pariicipation in academic governance .And both 
laculty members and students began to challenge ad- 
ministrative authoritv. expressing doubts about its 
legilimacv and even denving its importance. 

Fhe events ol the 196()\ can be understood in terms of 
that concept of organized anarch v put forth by Cohen and 
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March. A vi>llcgc im uni\crsii\ is an i>rgani/alion i)nl> in a 
Lcrlain limilcd sense A cullcgc or university is an anarclu 
iHiK in a certain limited sense. l ^ntradictDrv as the two 
words in tandem nuiv seem, they nonetheless con\eN a cer- 
tain realitv ahofut go\ernanee and leadership within the 
academic communitN. 

A college or ifniversity is an ort»ani/atii>n in that it is 
comprised o\ a delinite group of people brought together in 
the pursuit ol learning, making use ot a lixed set ol 
lacililies, and *M\ing certain specified linancial resources 
lor canxing oi its endeavor. In all ol these particular 
chaiacteiistics the college or university is an organized 
enterprise. Hut a ci>llege or unr\ersit\ is also an anarchy in 
terms ol having somewhat general and \ague objectixes 
dclineil h\ lacultv member or academic department, 
seeking a work iUitput by means ol a teehni>k>g\ largeK 
dcMsed bv each faculty member, producing primarily a ser- 
vice whi>se value and uiilit> tends to be ditterent tor each 
Consumer. 

lo the exlerit lhat a college or univi^rsity is an i>rgani/a- 
tion It tends to lollow a certain pattern ot activity and 
behavior involving leadership. si»pport. and work ditleren- 
tiation lo the extent ih.it il is an anarchv it tends to 
provide a substantial degree ol personal treediMii \o laeultv 
mcnibers to li\ their own objectives, to devise their own 
work processes, ti^ c >ntrol their own allotment o\ time, to 
determine the service satistactu>n ol their consumers (or 
students), and to evaluate their own standards ol 
perlormance. 

In Its organi/almnal characteristics a college or univer- 
sitv seeks to protect and perpetuate its existence Within the 
enterprise aulhoritv is delined with some precision insofar 
as support ol the ci>llectivitv is ci^ncerned. In its anarchical 
characteristics the enterprise accords tacultx meml>ers and 
deparlrner.ls a maximuni degree ol academic treedi^m and a 
minimum ol supervisory constrain' ! he college or univer- 
sitv operates in peace anu ^ome kind ol prosperitv only il its 
organi/alional chara;'teristics and its anarchical 
characteristics c an ct>-exi>t in son^e degree ol harmony I he 
college or universitv becomes a puice ol disharmonv when 
organization and anarchv conllict 

I he discord ol the arose ,>rimarily I believe Irom 

two forces One was laeultv concern to be more extensively 
involved in the institutional affairs of the i^nterprise. Hie 
lalier was student concern about their exclusion from 
authoritv within the academic community hiculty 
members were no longer content to restrict their ri^le or in- 
terest \o so-called academic affairs I he; believed them- 
selves entitled to a larger voice in decisions about budgets, 
about facilities, about public relatu^ns. anout the 
maintenance i»f law and order. Students were no longer 
content lo be the passive recipients iM a revealed learning 
and to have their personal and social behavior governed by 
student ctmduct regulations enacted by faculties and boards 
of trustees Students wanted to know bow to use 
knowleilge. and they wanted to use it now . .Ai the same ume 
thev demanded that reslriclive codes of behavior be 
eliminated. 



One response ti^ the complexities o\ governance within the 
academic eiMunumily as revealed in the l%(rs was an effort 
ro contract a new structure of giwc'inance. As a result ol 
(\)rson\ book, I had written a little volume utilizing the 
phrase **acadeniic community" and arguing that there were 
indeed various ci^nsliluencies to be reci>gnized and appeas- 
ed within this community.^ I was not certain how these con- 
stituencies were lo he brought together except through 
some general process of ciMiscnsus. Soon thereafter on 
various campuses persons and groups went to wurk to 
develop a comnuimtv structure of governance The basic 
i^bjeetives in these new arrangements were to provide 
students with a share of authority a:id to merge the in- 
stitutional and the instructional, the administrative and the 
academic, attaiis ot colleges ot universities. Ihe device tor 
achieving these i^bjectives was a community council or uni- 
versity senate bringing together in one bodv representatives 
of the taeultv. ot students, and of administrative staff, in a 
few instances representatives ot the operating slalt were 
alsi^ iMcluded in the ciuineil or senate. 

I riMii a structure and practice ol organized anarchy some 
colleges and universities moved to a new structure ol par- 
liamcntarv government. In niv book ol N74 I tried to set 
li>rth certain apparent detects in this new structure of 
governance and at the same ti.ne to suggest how the model 
ol community governance could be strengthened and 
perhaps enabled to operate with some degree ol achieve- 
ment I did not question the desirability ol the community 
governance model: I was eoneerned about how to perfect 
the model *)nce the decision has been made to move in this 
direction. 

Irom mv observatii>n I perceived two glaring weakness- 
es in the tdc;>s developed about a structure ot community 
governance One weakness was the tailure to ditterentiate 
between policy and perlormance. between legislation and 
management llie other was the lailure ti^ prov ide lor effec- 
tive leadership within the academic community. If com- 
nuinitv governance was to work with some degree ot 
satisfaction to all ci>ncerned. then these weaknesses had lo 
be overcome. 

It seems to me that m the endeavor to restructure the 
governance of our colleges and universities our governmen- 
tal planners acp: more concerned with a redistribution of 
power than with arrangetiients to ensure organizational 
effectiveness. Student power was legitimatized bv inclusion 
of representatives in a council or senate l aculty power was 
enhanced by a limitation upon administrative power. But 
little att.Mition was given to a realivtic appraisal of the 
decision-making pi^cess within this new legislative struc- 
ture. It was .issumed that proper representation would en- 
su:c appropriate action. 

One evidence of this kind ot thinking was the general 
failure \o provide tor any lead:rship arrangements within a 
new community council. MorCiiver, it was assumed that 
management that is. work performance would 
automatically take care of itself. Ihe important end 
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appeared to be lacullv dominalion of legislative action. 
\^ilh a somewhat reluctant inclusion ot students and ad- 
ministrators within the structure as a kind ol necessary 
compromise. 

lo be sure, in establishing these new arrangements tor 
gosernance. colleges and universities included a time- 
honored concession that the council or senate was intended 
to be advisory to the president and the board ot trustees. 
Vet there was the clear im»i|ication that both had better be 
certam to tollow tne protlered advice. 

In practice. I beliese the new structures of governance 
quickl> revealed various dcriciencies. In the first place, 
legislative deliberation took a vast amount of time tor 
faculty members, students, and administrators. Soon there 
uere complaints that governance was not worth the cost. In 
the second place, the whole concept of a legislative body 
representing various constituencies oi the aeadcmK* ei>m- 
munitv proved to be a more complicated piece of 
machinery to operate than any of its protagonists had fore- 
seen. A representative legislative assembly is not a simple 
device to make effective. Presidents were uncertain about 
their leadership role in the new council or senate and tended 
lo withdraw from assumption of a vigorous leadership for 
which they had not been prepared by previous experience, 
F aculty members were also somewhat uncertain about their 
new role. Quite willing to act on institutional affairs, they 
were less enthusias:ic abjut legislating policies and 
procedures on academic affairs. And students, having won 
concessions about personal and social behavior, were less 
positive about desirable academic *^ ectives. In the third 
place, the new instruments )f t.ove'uance were ambivalent 
in their attitude about management. Management of the 
primary pri^grams and the support programs continued 
largely as in the past w ithout a clear definition of role or ot 
relatioii>hip lo governance. 

t he really vital detect in these new structures of gover- 
nance was one never foreseen by faculty members 
themselves. Ilie new structures made possible the process 
ot a strong internal and centralized decision-making which 
could become binding upon all members of the academic 
communitv In other words, the new governance was an 
enemy ot the whole practice ot academic anarchy, or of in- 
dividual taculty autonomv. that had ieveloped over the 
pa>t titty or si> vcars in the .American college and univer- 
siiv I he new structures of governance made possible the 
development ot ciMleges and universities mto sell-governing 
communities. But in fact, taculty m^^mbers tend to be little 
interested in government of any kind. I hey are primarily 
interested in the perpetuatii>n of academic anarchy. Iliey 
are not readv collectively to enact Ic^'ishition clarifying edu- 
cational purposes, defining instructional objectives, deter- 
mining an eflective instructional technology, establishing 
qualitative standards ot student pertormance. and creating 
mechanisms to evaluak' laeultv work t)utput And even if 
tacullics w re ready to enact such legislation, there is some 
doubt that thev arc ready to abide by such legislation. 

I perreive currently a tendency to withdraw trom the 
whole concept ol community gi)vcrnance. Students have 
ichieved in large measure then immediate ibjectivts. even 
it their ciwicern with the nnerrelationship belween learning 
and experience has been only partuilly resolved. Faculty 



members have found administrative affairs to be more 
troublesome than they expected, and having won crn* 
cessions of information and of consultation, are more dis- 
posed than a tew years ago to leave the tough decisions 
about priorities and fund raising to administrators. And ad- 
ministrators have found themselves more comfortable in 
the familiar role of institutional caretaker. 

And once again the problems of caretaking are over- 
whelming. Enrollment losses, philanthropic disinclination 
in a time of plunging capital values, changing attitudes of 
governments, the ravages of inflation, the demands for 
accountability all of vhese circumstances have produced 
new situations threatening once again the very existence of 
colleges and universities as viable enterprises. Presidents 
and boards of trustees have their hands full. 



A\ the end of 1974 there appears to be a kind of restless- 
ness within the academic community, as in American socie- 
ty generally Some faculty members .seem to think that the 
escape from present dilemmas lies in collective bargaining 
rather than in community governance. Students seem to be 
more worried about their economic future than their social 
role. Administrators must find new roads to institutional 
survival .At the same time they see their internal role as 
different trom that of the past. How different and in what 
wayN the role will be differenf are the questions: the answers 
are but dimly perceived. 

Vly own guess is that experiments for the moment in 
community governance have about run their course. Only 
lurther experience and inquiry will confirm or modify this 
mpression In the meantime I would guess also that little 
by little organi/ed anarchy will prove vulnerable and im- 
possible to sustain. The institutional model of governance 
will be gradually replaced by one in which institutional 
leadership perforce will exert ever more intluence upon 
academic affairs. Necessarily, this nc'v kind of institutional 
leadership will require much more extensive information 
sharing, more lengthy consultation, more careful sharing of 
authority than in the past. Someplace ahead is yet a new 
model of governance and leadership for our colleges and 
universities. 



' Michael I) Cohen and .lames (t. March. I eadership and Am- 
^i\(u^t\ !he Amvnian College ^resident (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company. ]9"4). 

* John I). Mitteti. Suenj^then'nfi Ci^mmuti.'tv n Higher ^'Juca- 
( Washington: Manajjemeit Division. Academy ^or 
iducationat Development. 1974). 
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.U»hn J Corson, iiifwrnuhcv m (u//t\ift'v <^wi/ I niversiiies 
(Ncu York: Mc(irau*liill Book Company. l4(iU). 

* Harold W. (Xidds, Ihe AcaJemu Presuieni- Udmator or 
Caretaker {Scvi York: McCjra\^-Hill Book Company, l%2). 

* John I). Milkll, The AcademU Communis (New York: 
McCiraw-Hill Book Company, 1962). 



I1ic most uset ui discussion of the whole subject of community 
govcrnano.' was produced not in this country but in Canada. See 
hnxartt i immumiiy in Crnvmi/r Government, the Report of the 
(\)mtris .ion on the (lovernment of the University of Toronto 
( l oron o: I'niversity of Toronto Press, 1970). It is also instructive 
to inquire into the experience that toilowed the actual restructur- 
ing ot university governance by the Parliament of the Province of 
Ontario in 1971. 



I he W K Kellogg Foundation grant to the Academy for Fducational Development, Inc. in support of a continuing 

educutu^n progrurr and un iniormu!tr>nul pn^^rum lor c<^U#»i;f» 'inH ffni\'«»rcit3' pr»«tfi.l«nt6 ivUl i»rm%nvk\e on fVr^mhpr 

31, 1974. Accordingly, this will be the last issue of Management Forum. 
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